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But the main reason for our lacklustre skyline 
may be that our great companies take little interest 
in having a glamorous iconic HQ like the Bank of 
China or HSBC Towers in Hong Kong. 

Itdoes not help that our regulatory bodies seem 
as determined to keep out the new and interesting 
as they are unable or unwilling to protect the old and 
beautiful. Or that our powerful developers seem to 
suffer from an allergy to foreign architectural talent, 
perhaps because they are used to telling architects 
what to do rather than the other way round. Orthat 
our home-grown architects may be only too happy 
to be protected from talented foreign competition. 

Whatever the case may be, Mumbai deserves 
better. And if any one of these groups started to 
think of itself as the standard bearer of acommer- 
cial capital then Mumbaikars might get a skyline 
to be proud of. 

It is possible that Lodha Developers’ “World 
One”, which if completed according to plan will 
be one of the world’s tallest buildings - which 
is co-designed by the New York firm of Pei Cobb 
Freed — may finally put Mumbai on the modern 
architecture map. 

But what is certain is that a great modern city 
like ours should have great modern buildings. 


Viva the Kochi Biennale 


By Madhu Jain 


ureaucracy is an obstacle for major cul- 

tural initiatives in India, especially inter- 

national ones. For instance, New Delhi’s 
Triennale-India is supposed to take place every 
three years, as its name suggests. Established 
in 1968 and run by the Lalit Kala Akademi, the 
country’s most prestigious state-run fine arts 
body, it was scheduled for last November. The 
preparations, however, sputtered to a halt. Bu- 
reaucratic bungling, ego clashes, red tape and 
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just plain old official inertia put the plans back 
in the deep freeze. It has now been seven years 
since the last “Triennale”. 

However, two years ago a pair of enterprising 
Mumbai-based artists from Kerala, Bose Krishna- 
machari and Riyas Komu, set up the Kochi Bien- 
nale Foundation to organise a new three-month- 
long event celebrating painting, sculpture, film, 
installation and performance art. Undeterred by 
the Triennale’s failure, they are forging ahead 
with their plans for a “Kochi-Muziris Biennale” 
this December. 

Success depends on whether their organisa- 
tion is as effective as their slick PR material sug- 
gests, and whether they can stay on the right side 
of bureaucratic and political interests in Kerala. 
Already there has been controversy, including 
allegations that the organisation has misappro- 
priated funds given by the state government. 

To raise money the Foundation is using a 
public-private partnership model. While its 
board of trustees includes government agencies 
in India and abroad, the organisers have madea 
sponsorship agreement with the BMW Group’s 
Global Cultural Engagement project and are look- 
ing for other corporate partnerships. 

Perhaps this is the way to go. Government 
bodies in India have for the most part failed to 
create impressive 21st-century art institutions. 
Joint efforts by private organisations with lo- 
cal authorities seem to have more success. Last 
year, for example, the immensely successful 
Anish Kapoor exhibition held simultaneously 
at the NGMA in New Delhi and the Mehboob 
Studios in Mumbai was made possible because 
it brought together the Ministry of Culture, the 
British Council, Tata and Louis Vuitton. 

Inaclever move, Krishnamachariand Komu 
have linked Muziris, the legendary seaport on the 
Malabar Coast about 30km north of Kochi, to the 
name of their festival. In ancient times it was a 
landing point for ships from Rome, Persia and 
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